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SF Remsen times has Buller tried to push his way through the 

Boer lines to the relief of Ladysmith; three times has he 
failed, and he will try no more. Two months have passed since 
he pushed his troops across the Tugela, or up to the Tugela, in 
his first attempt to break the Boer lines and 
raise the seige of Ladysmith. In his three 
attempts he has lost four thousand men in killed 
and wounded, eleven guns, several hundred prisoners and has 


Buller’s 
Failure. 
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won not a foot on the road to Ladysmith. Colenso, Spion Kop, 
Vaal Krantz, are three names that will be writ large in Boer 
annals; three names that wil! be writ in British annals as is 
Majuba Hill. 

That defeat has rankled in British bosoms. When the 
British war party was crying for war with the Boers their loudest 
cry was remember Majuba, avenge Majuba Hill. With such 
war cry have British troops gone into battle, but Majuba remains 
unavenged. For the defeat at Majuba was no accident, as the 
British long liked to flatter themselves. There was a spirit and 
a determination behind the Boers who won 
Majuba,a skill with the rifle and faith combined, 
that makes men well nigh invincible in battle. 
And this spirit and determination, this skill and faith that won 
Majuba is behind the Boer armies to-day, steeling their 
hands, making them enemies to be feared, as it was behind the 
handful of Boers who stormed Majuba Hill a score of years ago. 
Winston Churchill, correspondent, captured at Chievely early in 
the war, and taken to Pretoria, from whence he effected his 
escape, thus writes of the impression the Boer made upon him 
during the first night of bis captivity, of the emotions which 
filled him when thus thrown into the presence of the Boers, 
brought face to face with his country’s enemies : 

‘* What men they were, these Boers! I thought of them as 
I had seen them in the morning riding forward through the rain 

—thousands of independent riflemen, thinking 
As HeImpressed for themselves, possessed of beautiful weapons, 
Winston led with skill, living as they rode without com- 
Churchill. missariat or transport or ammunition column, 

moving like the wind, and supported by iron 
constitutions and a stern, hard Old Testament God who should 
surely smite the Amalekites hip and thigh. And then, above 
the rainstorm that beat loudly on the corrugated iron, I heard the 
sound of achant. The Boers were singing their evening psalm, 
and the menacing notes—more full of indignant war than love 
and mercy—struck a chill into my heart, so that I thought after 
all that the war was unjust, that the Boers were better men than 
we, that Heaven was against us, that Ladysmith, Mafeking and 
Kimberley would fall, that the Estcourt garrison would perish, 
that foreign powers would intervene, that we should lose South 
Africa, and that that would be the beginning of the end. So for 
the time I despaired of the empire; nor was it till the morning 
sun—all the brighter after the rain storms, all the warmer after 
the chills—struck in through the windows that things reassumed 
their true colors and proportions.’’ 


The Boer as a 
Fighting lan. 


AND writes another British correspondent from the Modder 
River : 

‘* Our military people and the general public have been kept 
in profound ignorance concerning the Boer as a fighter. The 
Boer has been underestimated individually and 
collectively, both as a man and as food for 
powder, and the sooner this is realized by Great 
Britain the better. The Boer is not a kind of 
white savage, full of foolish ideas concerning Great Britain and 
her power. The average Boer, with whom I have come in 
contact, knows a great deal move about us and the forces at our 
disposal than the best informed staff officer on our side knows 


Another 
Estimate. 
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about the Boers. The Boer knows all about our navy and what 
that navy can do. He knows the gigantic proportions of onr 
national wealth, and is very well assured that Great Britain will 
spend the last shilling in the treasury before retiring from the 
contest He knows, too, that we have myriads of men, drilled 
and undrilled, to fall back upon. He knows that we can, and 
will, roll these legions over the African veldts, as waves roll over 
the seaside shingle. He knows all this, and a good deal more, 
and he knew it perfectly well before he commenced to fight. It 
has been part of the programme for the Boers to sham ignorance, 
and they have fooled our clever officials and globe-trotters as men 
surely were never fooled before, Now, what do we know about 
them ? Nothing, except what we learn when we march up to 
drive them out of a position ; and how dearly are we paying for 
each lesson! We pay for it in blood, in money and in loss of 
prestige ; for if the Boers are such clowns as they have so long 
been represented to be, how is it that such men as Buller, Gatacre 
and Methuen, backed up by the best of British troops, can make 
no headway against them? The Boers themselves are firmly 
convinced that they can win in the long run.’’ 


So ir is that Majuba Hill is unavenged, and let us hope 


that it will remain so, though Britain has sent 
Majiuba Yet 


: 213,000 men and 452 guns to South Africa to 
Unavenged. o 52g 


crush the Boers, the greatest army a nation ever 
And with Buller foiled for the third time on the 
Tugela and acknowledging his helplessness to accomplish aught 
towards the relief of Ladysmith, interest is drawn to the Modder 
River where Lord Roberts has gone to take personal command, 
to add to or lose his reputation, and to whom British now look 
to avenge Majuba Hill. 


sent over sea. 


Wuart is this Hay-Pauncefote treaty sent to the Senate with 
such triumphant blare of Administration trumpets—and others 


too? What is this Nicaragua Canal treaty— 
eens 4 modifying the Clayton-Bulwer convention of 
Pauncefote Rare Men 5 
Treaty. 1850 and giving recognition to that instrument— 


that it should be hailed as a triumph for American 
diplomacy? Is it, the making of it, a victory for American 
principles, a recognition by Great Britain of our contention, a 
bowing to our rights, our wishes? Verily it is not. It is any- 
thing but this. It is a base surrender of such principles, a 
recognition by the American Government of Britain's long main- 
tained contention. a bowing not of Britain to the rights of the 
American people, the right to build a canal across the isthmus 
connecting the American continents for the promotion of our own 
interests and our own protection, but a bowing of America to the 
interests and the demands of Britain. 

For this new treaty, modifying the old Clayton-Bulwer con- 
vention, says, in effect, that we, the United States, have the 
consent of Great Britain to build a canal across the American 
isthmus, build it with our own money, at our own expense, but 
that we must build it for the promotion of British interests equally 
with our own. For it is with this specific proviso that Britain 
gives us her gracious consent for the building of this canal. 

The old Clayton- Bulwer treaty itself, that American Admin- 
istrations have held to be void, vitiated by the acts of Britain her- 
self in controversion of its provisions, did not go so far as this. 
For that treaty contemplated the building of the canal with the 
money of British and American capitalists, and said the canal so 
built must be built for the promotion of British and American 
interests equally. And the new treaty contemplates the building 
of the canal all at our expense, and reserves to Great Britain all 
the material rights that she claimed under the old. 


AMERICAN cablegrams informing London that the signing 
of the treaty was announced in Washington, and before the 
publication of the text of the treaty, as a great 
victory for American diplomacy,-as a waving by 
Britain of the rights she claimed under the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the British Government 


As Viewed By 
the British 
Government. 
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was promptly questioned in Parliament as to what Britain got in 
And 
Get nothing—the new 


return, what concession for the concession she had made. 
Get? 


treaty maintains all our rights that we held under the old. By 


the answer was, as if in surprise : 


the signing of the treaty we give up no rights, we get a recogni- 
tion by the United States of rights, sometimes disputed by the 
American Government, that we claimed under the old. 

Such was the substance of the response made in the British 
Parliament to the inquiry put in that body on the assumption 
that by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty Britain had given up some- 
thing in connection with the building of the Nicaragua Canal, 
and having given up something ought to have exacted something 
in return, some concession in some other direction. 


So wk see how this treaty sent to the United States Senate 
with such a triumphant blare of Administration 
regarded by the British Government. 


trumpets is 
We see that in the esti- 
mation of that government there is no warrant for such blare ; 
that if there is to be any triumphal blaring it ought to be by the 
other party to this agreement—the British lion. But any such 
blaring at this time, with the treaty unratified by the United 
States Senate, would, of course, be quite out of place and highly 
impolitic. 

WF CAN only express the wish that the United States Senate 
will refuse to make itself a party to this bad bargain, do that 
which would make it binding. We wish it 
might reject this treaty by no uncertain vote ; 
we wish it might negative this surrender of 
American principles, this surrender of American 
rights to Britain. And yet we cannot but 
recognize that the Senate cannot undo that which the President 
and his Secretary of State have done. The Senate may reject 
the treaty, put its stamp of disapproval upon it, but the admis- 
sion of the Administration in entering into this treaty, an admis- 
sion of the contention of Great Britain as to the Clayton- Bulwer 
treaty is beyond recall, and the damage done to our case, to the 
American contention by that admission cannot be undone. For 
our own Administration has given a standing to the British case ; 
has, by admitting the contention of the British, prejudiced our case 
in the eyes of the world and so weakened our position. For in fact 
Mr. McKinley and his Secretary have said the United States is 
wrong, Britain is right—that is as to the contention over the 
Clayton- Bulwer treaty. 


The President’s 
Admission of 
Britain’s 
Contention. 


THe Senate may reject the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and as it 
ought; it may by so doing repudiate the admission of the Presi- 
dent as to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty so damag- 
ing to our case, and reaffirm the contention of 
the United States that that treaty is dead. But 
the fact that the President of the United States 
has recognized a treaty as of force that past Administrations have 
held to be dead cannot be wiped out. ‘True, such recognition, if 
not concurred in by the Senate, cannot be held to be binding. 
But, even though the Senate refuse this concurrence, reject the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the fact will remain that an American 
President and an American Secretary of State have accepted as 
sound the very grounds upon which Britain builds her contention, 
and this cannot but be embarassing. 

For in making this canal treaty what do the President and 
his Secretary of State do? They admit the contention of Britain 
that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is a live instrument, and in so 
doing give vitality to a treaty that Americans have held to be 
dead; they recognize as binding those claims of Britain under 
that treaty that we have no right to build a canal across the 
isthmus of Nicaragua without first obtaining Britain’s consent 
and placing such canal under joint control ; they hold that we 


How He Has 
Compromised 
Our Rights. 
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are not absolved from observance of the provisions of a treaty 
that previous Secretaries of State rightly held had lapsed as a 
binding instrument, Britain having herself broken the provisions 
of that treaty, namely, in extending her sovereignty over the 
Mosquito coast. 


Ovr Administration having thus compromised the position 
of the United States, there remains but one way open for Con- 
gress in which to reassert our rights. But that one way, and a 
straight way, is open to Congress if it have the 
will and courage to maintain American princi- 
ples. The President having surrendered such 
principles, this way cannot be taken without ad- 
ministering a rebuke to the President that 
would be hard for a Republican Congress. But 
that way is open. It lies not alone in the Senate rejecting the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which can be done by anything over a 
one-third vote. It lies in Congress denouncing the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and passing a canal bill framed on the principle 
that the only nations that we are in any way bound to consult 
are the interested republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, through 
whose territory the canal must pass. The measure introduced in 
the House is much this sort of bill, and we are glad to see that 
Mr. Hepburn, Chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, with this bill in charge, and one of the many Repub- 
licans not enamoured of the Hay- Pauncefote treaty, continues to 
stand by it. We trust that he will not bend before Adminis- 
trative pressure, that he will insist that the treaty, pet of the Ad- 
ministration though it be, give way before the canal bill, that 
that bill shall not be modified to fit the treaty. What is de- 
manded, in view of the signing of this compromising treaty, is 
not that the canal bill be changed to fit the provisions of the 
treaty, but that the bill be redrafted so that its terms will show 
an unmistakable intent that the canal be built directly by the 
United States and without entering into any convention whatso- 
ever, such as might limit our freedom of action in the manage- 
ment of the canal, with any foreign state other than the republics 
of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. The bill should be drafted so that 
its passage would not only be an announcement to Europe of our 
purpose to build the canal, but a declaration of our purpose to 
close the canal in time of war to ships of our enemies, and of our 
right to grant the passage of the canal to our own merchantmen 
on more favorable terms than to foreign vessels—two things de- 
nied to us by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which says that we, 
who build the canal, shall keep it open at all times to the men-of- 
war of all nations, even to the warships of a nation at war with 
the United States, and shall not give to our own ships any ad- 
vantage in the use of the canal over the merchantmen of other 
nations, but shall keep it open to all on like terms. 


The One Way 
to Retrieve 
What Our Pres- 
ident Has Sur- 
rendered. 


AN unnamed French statesman, member of the present cab- 
inet, is reported as dropping the threat that the nations of the 
world would not tolerate the building of the canal by us save 
with the understanding that it would be opened 
to the use of their warships and merchantmen 
alike on the very same terms as it was opened 
and kept open to our own, that the passage of any bill by Con- 
gress indicating even so much as the possibility of departure from 
this rule in the management of the canal, would call forth pro- 
test from the Powers. ‘‘ Europe,’’ says the unnamed, speaking 
to an American correspondent, ‘‘ will enforce the neutrality of 
any canal between the two oceans at any cost, with or without 
England’s help. To contemplate any other solution of the 
question is for your Congress and your people to waste time.’’ 

But such threats but incline us to gird up our loins. We 
would say to those who shower upon us such threats: We are 
are not going to cut a canal to have you use it against us in time 


A French 
Threat. 
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of war. It is unreasonable to ask such thing of us. And to un- 
reasonable demands, demands not founded in right and justice, 
we can afford to pay no heed. With the New York Suz we ask : 
‘‘ Is it possible that any American Senator is settling down to the 
idea that because the voyage of the Oregon taught us the abso- 
lute necessity of the canal, we must pay for a canal for the 
Camaras as well as the Clarkes, for the hostile squadron going to 
attack us as well as the American warship speeding to our 
defence? ”’ 


WE trust the Senate will reject the treaty the ratification of 
which would seal such idea, bind us to the building of a canal 
for hostile squadron going to attack us as well as the American 
war ship going to our defense, or to none at all. 
And now what does this Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
amount to? By it we agree to keep open any 
canal we may build across the isthmus, to British ships on 
exactly the same terms we keep it open to our own ships, and to 
keep it open to British war vessels even though we be at war 
with Great Britain. And what does Britain agree to do in 
return? She agrees not to attack this caual, not to destroy this, 
our property, in time of war—this and nothing more. And this 
of itself amounts to absolutely nothing. For war supercedes 
treaties. If war should come between Great Britain and the 
United States her agreement to treat the Nicaragua canal as 
neutral property would not be worth the paper on which it was 
written if she chose to disregard it. For what is the penalty for 
a nation breaking a treaty ? War. And when already at war the 
belligerant that breaks a treaty, an agreement made with a nation 
when at peace but that has became its enemy, can incur no further 
penalty. Of course we on our part might also disregard, at such 
time, the treaty binding us to keep the canal open to the passage 
of warships of Britain, our enemy. 3ut as the treaty forbids us 
to fortify the canal in time of peace, put it in condition for 
defense in time of war, we could not, if our fleets were over- 
powered, very well make good any such purpose and keep British 
war vessels from passing through the canal, unless, indeed, we 
chose to ourselves destroy it. 

But it is further set out in this Hay-Pauncefote treaty that 
it is the intention of the contracting parties to ask the powers of 
the world to join in an agreement neutralizing the canal. And 
with the powers parties to such an agreement Britain could not, 
if in war with the United States, attack the canal without tramp- 
ling on the treaty rights of the other nations and inviting their 
hostility. But after all what does this bring us back to? It 
brings us back to our starting point, our starting contention that 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty amounts to only this: An agreement 
on our part to keep the canal we may build, open to the use of 
British ships on exactly the same terms as we keep it open to the 
use of our own; an agreement on the part of Great Britain, 
which only a further agreement with the powers could constrain 
her to observe, not to attack the canal we may build. 


Giving Much 
for Nothing. 


, 


‘* | most earnestly hope,’’ declares Governor Roosevelt, of 
New York, ‘‘that the pending treaty concerning the Isthmian 
canal will not be ratified unless amended so as to 
provide that the canal, when built, shall be 
wholly under the control of the United States, 
alike in peace and war. This seems to me vital, no less from 
the standpoint of our sea power than from the standpoint of the 
Monroe doctrine.’’ 

Would that the Senate would listen to Governer Roosevelt 
in this respect rather than to President McKinley. But we fear 
it will follow the President, un-American as is his lead. And if 
it does be it noted that it will be with the aid of Democratic votes, 
for without Democratic votes in the Senate the treaty cannot be 
ratified, the necessary two-thirds vote cannot be had. 


Gov. Roosevelt 
on Our Duty. 
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To sotu House and Senate have bills been reported provid- 
ing that on imports of Puerto Rican produce into the United 
States the tariff duties shall be reduced to one- 
fourth of those imposed by the Dingley Act, that 
on goods imported into Puerto Rico from the 
United States duties fixed at 25 per cent. of the 


Proposed 
Puerto Rican 
Tariff Laws. 


Dingley rates shall be collected, that on all other goods imported 
into Puerto Rico duties at the full rates fixed by the Dingley law 
shall be imposed. These tariff charges will practically secure 
the Puerto Rican markets to American producers, exclude from 
such markets the exporters of other nations. They mean that 
the market for foreign goods in Puerto Rico will be supplied 
henceforth almost entirely by American goods. For of the 
articles going to make up the $16,000,000 worth of foreign goods 
that Puerto Rico purchased last year, there are few that we do 
not produce and export, though we only supplied about $3,000,000 
worth of her imports last year. But paying only one-fourth the 

duties exacted of others, with four times the 


How They : : R 
oniean <n duties collected on goods coming from England 
Us. and Germany and France as on goods imported 


from the United States, our merchants will soon 
capture this trade, supply these markets. For there is to be no 
open door policy maintained with regard to Puerto Rico. The 
American who carries goods into Puerto Rico shall be charged 
but one-fourth of the tolls charged the Englishman, or German, 
or Frenchman, or anyone else. At least this is how it will be 
if the bills as now reported to Congress pass, and as there seems 
little doubt that they will. For though not carrying out the 
recommendations of the President, which were for bringing 
Puerto Rico within our tariff system and establishing absolute 
free trade between Puerto Rico and the United States, these bills 
are reported as party measures and will be pushed as such. 


AnD how will these tariff changes affect the markets for 
Puerto Rican produce? Undoubtedly they will greatly extend 
the market for American goods in Puerto Rico, but will they 
equally extend the market for Puerto Rican produce in the United 
States? We have mentioned that Puerto Rican produce will be 
admitted into the United States, if the proposed measures 
become law, upon payment of one fourth of the duties exacted 


___ by the Dingley tariff on importations from other 
And in How Far 


. countries. And as sug: “ars ¢ of neariy 
Puerto Rico. is sugar bears a duty of nearly 


two cents a pound this will give Puerto Rican 
sugar a great advantage in our markets, give tothe Puerto Rican 
sugar planter a great preference over the Cuban, a preference of 
very nearly one cent and a half a pound. That is to say, the 
Puerto Rican selling sugar in our markets for the same price as 
the Cuban will realize about one and one-half cents a pound 
more. In a word, the Puerto Rican will find upon the enactment 
of the proposed tariff changes, that the value of his sugar has 
gone up by a cent and a half, not that sugar has gone up in 
New York but that he does not have to pay as much to get his 
sugar into New York. Naturally prosperity will come to the 
Puerto Rican sugar planter, production will be stimulated and 
increased weight of sugar will inevitably be sent from Puerto 
Rico to our markets. But this increased weight will bear such a 
small relation to the aggregate of sugar consumed that such 
increased offerings of Puerto Rican sugar on our markets can 
scarcely effect the price in a material way. 

The Puerto Rican sugar planter will then become prosperous, 
and the Cuban planter perhaps envious of his neighbors pros- 
perity. But the sugar interests of Puerto Rico are not all 
important. Sugar exportations make up about twenty per cent. 
of her total exports. Puerto Rico is a coffee growing rather than 
sugar growing island. Sixty per cent. of her exports consist of 
coffee. And the coffee planters would be given no new and 
extended market for their produce by the proposed changes in the 
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tariff laws. For coffee is now on our free list. Yet it is the 
coffee planter who has suffered most acutely from the changed 
trade conditions following the annexation of Puerto Rico to the 
United States. Before the war with Spain he enjoyed an exten- 
sive market in Spain and Cuba, secured to him by tariff discrim- 
nations. But since the signing of the treaty of peace Puerto 
Rican coffee exported to Spain must pay the same duties as other 
coffee pays and we have imposed a duty on the importation of 
Puerto Rican, as on other coffee, into Cuba; wishing to resusci- 
tate an industry in Cuba that once flourished but now languishes. 

Thus have the Puerto Rican coffee planters lost advantages, 
preferences in markets, and we have nothing to offer them in 
place thereof. 
shrivelling up of the coffee plantations while the sugar and 


Under such conditions there will like to bea 


tobacco interests of the island expand. Such are almost sure to 
be the results that the proposed changes in our tariff system will 
have in Puerto Rico. 


MEANWHILE the question is raised and much disputed as to 
whether Congress, under the Constitution, has any right to im- 
pose duties on importations from Puerto Rico into the United 

States or from the United States into Puerto 
Have WeaCon- Rico. For the Constitution says: ‘‘ All duties, 
stitutional Right . ; “ 
to Impose Duties '™ Posts and excises shall be uniform throughout 
on Imports from the United States. Is, then, Puerto Rico a 
Puerto Rico? part of the United States, or is the island simply 

to be regarded as territory belonging to the 
United States, as outside the Constitution? That is the whole 
question. It can hardly be held that the framers of the Consti- 
tution had in mind any such case as is now presented when they 
framed that honored instrument, and so we are left quite free to 
form our own opinions as to whether Puerto Rico is a part of the 
United States within the meaning of the Constitution, or not. 
For there is nothing to be found in the writings of the framers 
of the Constitution to lead us to revise any opinion we may form, 
any guess as to the meaning, the comprehensiveness, or narrow- 
ness of the term ‘‘ United States,’’ that we may make. And, 
further, the opinions of the Supreme Court, more or less re- 
motely applicable to the case in point, are so conflicting and 
variant that those who hold Puerto Rico to be part of the United 
States within the Constitution, as most of the Democrats in Con- 
gress, and those who hold it to be outside, as most of the Re- 
publicans, can equally find comfort and support for their re- 


” 


spective contentions in the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Of course the question that has been raised can be decided 
by but one authority, and that is the Supreme Court, before 
which a test case will doubtless be early brought. We believe, 
indeed, that some Boston importers, claiming the collection of 
duties on imports from Puerto Rico to be unconstitutional, and 
having paid duties on some imports from that island under pro- 
test, have brought suit against the United States for the return 
of such duties and with a view of bringing the whole question 
before the Supreme Court for adjudication. As we have men- 
tioned, that court will have no line of precedents to guide it, and 
much room for difference of opinion, but we strongly incline to 
the belief that it will sustain the contention of the Republicans. 

For in such a case as this the same influences 


How the Su- must sway the minds of judges as sway the 
preme Court : i 
May Be Ex- minds of other men; the prevailing tenor of 


pected to Rule. thought in the circle in which the judges move 

and live cannot be without its influence upon 
them, and so are they like to mould their judicial opinions in 
harmony with the desires of the powers that be. For they will 
be prone to see things in the light most constanly held before 
them. And though in this case many different lights will un- 
questionably be kept before them, men’s thoughts are, after all, 
formed to a great degree by their wishes, it is not the wish of 
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the great body of those who are well to do and who largely fur- 
nish the environment in which our Supreme Court Judges live, 
that it be held that the Philippines cannot be held as colonies, 
ruled and exploited as such—it is not their wish that it should 
be held that duties cannot be imposed on Philippine produce, 
that we must let such produce into the United States free, and 
so, influenced by the environment that is swayed by these wishes, 
do we look for the Supreme Court to declare that Puerto Rico is 
not a part of the United States, but may be held at the discretion 
of Congress as property belonging to the United States. For 
by the doctrine that the court lays down in passing on the con- 
stitutional status of Puerto Rico, and the right to impose duties 
on imports from Puerto Rieo, must it be largely guided if called 
upon to pass on Philippine questions. If it declare the collec- 
tion of duties on imports from Puerto Rico unconstitutional, it 
can hardly do otherwise than follow the precedent when called 
upon to pass on a Philippine case and hold that Congress has no 
right to impose any duties on goods imported from the Philip- 
pines. Such a decision would upset all the plans of the Admin- 
istration, and we do not think the Supreme Court will set the 
precedent for such a decision by its ruling on the Puerto Rican 
case. 


YeT while the Republicans in Congress are insisting that 
Puerto Rico be treated as territory belonging to the United 
States and quite outside the Constitution, holding Congress to be 

in no way bound by the immunities given and 
Legislating for 
Hawaii as Part 
of the United 
States. 


the rights guaranteed by the Constitution in 
legislating for Puerto Rico, a report is submitted 
to the House recommending that a territorial 
government be given the Hawaiian islands, that 
a Governor be appointed by the President as in our present 
organized territories, that legislative power be vested in a Terri- 
torial Senate and House 
citizens of the islands, that the suffrage be extended to Ameri- 
cans, to all others of European descent and to the native 
Hawaiians, but that Chinese and Japanese, who, perhaps, may 
be regarded as transients, but who constitute more than two- 
thirds of the population, be excluded. 

Further, it is recommended, and provided by the bill sub- 
mitted with the report, that the tariff laws of the United States 
be extended to Hawaii, that all customs duties imposed on 
imports from the United States into Hawaii, or into the United 
The 


practical effect of such action would not be 


of Representatives chosen by the 


. States from Hawaii, be done away with. 
And Extending 
Our Tariff Sys- ‘ ; 
tem Thereto. great, for under reciprocity arrangement that 
Hawaiian and 


other chief products have had free entrance into the United 


has long been in force, sugar 
States, while a long list of articles of our production have had 
free entrance into Hawaii at the same time that moderate duty 
was imposed on similar articles imported from other countries. 
Still, the extending of our Dingley tariff to Hawaii, the replac- 
ing of the moderate duties imposed on foreign goods other than 
American with the higher Dingley rates, and the removal of all 
duties on imports from the United States, could not fail to give us 
an even greater command of the Hawaiian markets than we now 
have. Last year we supplied about 75 per cent. of Hawaii’s 
$11,000,000 worth of purchases. With our tariff system extended 
over the islands it is estimated we would supply 95 per cent. We 
have always taken nearly all the exports of the Hawaiian islands. 

But if the practical effect of the tariff legislation that it is 


recommended should be extended to Hawaii would not be 
large, the principle on which such ex- 
Why Legislate tension is recommended is important. For we 
for Hawaii as : : ‘ ‘ 
have the recommendation, in effect if not in 


Within the Con- Be é : oa 
stitution, Puerto terms, that Hawaii be legislated for as if consti 


Ricoas Without. tuting a part of the American Union. And why 
thus discriminate between Puerto Rico and 
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Hawaii, why treat Hawaii as part of the United States, entitled 
to the immunities and privileges guaranteed under our Constitu- 
tion, and Puerto Rico as alien, a colony ? 


AS WE go to press the Senate votes on the Currency bill and 
comment onthe fate of the various amendments offered by 
must be 


unfriends of the bill, whom 


included one Republican, Senator Chandler of 


among 
The Currency 


Bill and : . 
Bimetallic New Hampshire, we must defer. But to two or 
Amendment. three things it is not inopportune to direct atten- 


tion at this time. And first the meaningless 
bimetallic amendment, protesting ‘‘ that the provisions of this 
Act are not intended to place any obstacles in the way of the 
accomplishment of international bimetallism,’’ and thrown as a 
sort of sop in the direction of a few bimetallic Republicans disposed 
to reproach Republican leaders with having gone back on the 
declarations of the platform of 1896. 

The surprising thing about this is that the Republican 
leaders in the Senate should have thought it necessary to throw 


such sop. For verily is this amendment quite 


The Hollowest 


of Mockery. out of harmony with the purposes of the cur- 


rency bill, and the protestation made in such 
amendment that the bill is not intended to do that which it does 
Yet the Republicans thought it 
politic to offer this amendment, append this mocking declaratory 


is the hollowest of mockery. 


clause to their bill, and count on it to deceive. 

In viewing such action one might think that the Republicans 
were stricken with a bad case of rattles. Indeed may we judge 
that the Republican leaders feel uneasy as the elections come 
nearer, that a feeling of uncertainty pervades their camps where 
lately all was confidence. Otherwise why should they strive 
to modify, not really but in the public eye, their 
declaration for the gold standard so boldy made 
Is it indeed that they 


What Induced 
Its Offering. 

but a few weeks back ? 
think or fear they will have need of the votes that their declara- 
tion for gold, without any provisos whatsoever, threatened to 
cost them? On no other hypothesis can we explain their 
course. 

Signs there are, observant even to the outsider, that the 
Republican party isin a condition that presages disintegration, 
and such signs are no doubt apparent to those on the inside. 
And that is 

They look 


in vain for a rallying point, and so hesitate to jump from out of 


Only one thing holds this disintegration in check. 
that the disgusted Republicans see not where to go. 


the lines of their party from the fear that they would but jump 
out of the frying pan into the fire. And this is just what they 
would do by jumping from the Republican into the Democratic 
party. Itisin a new party that they must find their home. 
Until that new party comes on the stage as a virile party—and 
reformers ought to put it on—there will be no marked disintegra- 
tion of the Republican party. When it does come on the Repub- 
lican party will disintegrate, and if it comes on in time the 
Republican party will not carry the next election but go down 
into deserved oblivion as a party turning its back on principle, 
trampling the very ideals it was formed to uphold. 

Perhaps it is some forboding of this that has caused the 
Republicans in the Senate to lose their nerve as they certainly 
did when they offered their sham bimetallic amendment, protest- 
ing that their currency bill must not be taken to mean what it says. 
For such dishonest playing with words must disgust more than 
it will deceive, cost more votes than it will gain, is altogether 
bad politics, and would not have been resorted to by any but men 
with shaken political nerves and a panicky fear of defeat, such 
as destroys all judgment. ‘* The Currency bill,’’ says the New 
York 7Zzmes, which stands sponsor for a large body of gold 
Democrats, ‘‘contains a specific declaration establishing the 


single gold standard. It is not simply inconsistent to graft upon 
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the same bill a recognition of bimetallism, it is stupid, it is 
fatuous, it is a desecration of the graveyard, and an impudent 
interference with dissolution and the benignant course of 
nature.’’ 

And thus can we see how a sponsor for the gold Democrats, 


not given to the use of extravagant language, feels. 


AND now a word as to one or two statements made by Re- 
publican Senators in the course of the debate on the currency 
ass bill, and that are, coming from the source they 
Striking State- 
ments of Repub- 
lican Senators. 


do, certainly surprising. They show that cer- 
tain Republican Senators are possessed of a 
knowledge of the laws of money that they dare 
not apply, a knowledge that ought to estop them from ridiculing 
the Populist theories of money, knowledge that could not fail 
to show them, if conscientiously applied, that the Populist the- 
ories rest on sound foundations and make them converts to those 
theories. The question of the maintenance of the parity of the 
silver currency with gold was under discussion. There was a 
goading of the Republicans as to how the parity of such cur- 
rency could be maintained save by redemption in goid coin— 
something not directly provided for in the Senate bill. And 
then Senator Allison burst out: ‘‘Is it not well known that 
silver dollars and silver certificates are receivable for all public 
dues of every name and character? — All salaries and all public 
dues are made payable in silver. Does the Senator not believe 
that that is an element which makes the silver certificate and 
the silver dollar equal in circulation to gold in our country ?”’ 

Of course the Senator knew, as every man who thinks 
knows, that it is the money demand for our silver currency, the 
fact that it is ‘‘ receivable for all public dues of every name and 
character’’ that has kept it up to par with gold. But the 
Senator also knew, as everybody else knows who has given con- 
sideration to the matter, that if the Senate bill pass, with its pro- 
visions for creating gold obligations, silver dollars and silver cer- 
tificates will cease to be receivable for all public dues, will cease 
as money to be as good as gold. 

And then following the above assertion of Senator Allison 
came this remarkable but true statement from Senator Aldrich : 


’ ‘*T want to express my personal opinion that the 
Copper as Good 


omamene United States could maintain 392,000,000 dol- 


lars, each containing 412!2 grains of copper, at 

a parity with gold if we should give this limited amount of these 

coins the same rights and privileges we now give to the silver 
dollars. 

It is not a question of what dollars are made of but of supply 


and demand. 


THE anti-trust conference held in Chicago this week turned 
out to be a movement to halt not further reform. At least 
those who would halt any reform through other than Democratic 


: channels got control of the conference. First 
The Anti-Trust 


. reports led us to hope that a movemen “et 
Conference. t } ent of real 


moment, of practical purpose, promising great 
accomplishment would there be set on foot. Mr. M. LL. Lock- 
wood, of Pennsylvania, moving spirit in the calling of the con- 
ference, president of the American Anti-Trust League under the 
auspices of which the conference was held, started the discussion 
with an able and direct speech. He pointed out how trusts have 
been bred by railroad discriminations, how they have grown 
until they threaten to crush out the life of the Republic, and 
asked: ‘‘ Now, what is the remedy? In my opinion one of the 
most important remedies is the national ownership of the rail- 
ways of the country, the highways. For I say to you that there 
is hardly a monopoly in America to-day that has not been 
created and maintained by railway discrimination.’’ And then 
he presented the crucial question: How is this reform to be 
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brought about?) And the answer: ‘‘ Only by the ballot ; only 
by the organization of a great political power independent of 
of party, independent of party bosses, strong enough to 
drive from public life the tools of monopolies and 
trusts and put in their places men prompted by impulses 
for the public welfare; only by creating a non-partizan 
organization in every precinct of this nation.’’ And an organi 
zation working for what ? For government ownership of all 
railways and telegraph lines, the abolition of all special 
privileges by legislative enactment, the placing on the tree list of 
all trust goods, and direct legislation by petition from the people. 

The interpretation put on these remarks by some that they 
hinted very directly at a belief, a firm convicton that the trusts 
could only be successfully fought through the organization of a 


new party, and a purpose to work for the up- 
And a New 


Party. building of such a party and the downpulling of 


the old, Mr. Lockwood disclaimed. Butif there 
be created an organization such as Mr. Lockwood suggested, 
call it non-partizan if we will—an organization non-partizan in 
the sense that it would make a common home for Republicans, 
Democrats, Populists, dissatisfied with things as they are—a 
non-partizan organization working with common purpose and on 
common lines, working for government ownership of railroads and 
telegraphs, working for direct legislation, working for the abolition 
of trusts, what would we have but a new party independent of 
the old, free from boss rule truly, if it adopted the principles of 
direct legislation for its government, but a distinct party still, 
not a nebulous body? Andit is such a party that the country 
needs, that the millions long for and would leave their old par- 
ties to join. 

Sut the conference was not going to put any such move- 
movement on foot. Forsuch movement would hurt the Democ- 
racy, hurt the chances of Mr. Bryan, and rather than see this 
Democracy hurt the majority of the men who took part in that 
conference would halt reform. Indeed it was to squelch any 
movement for reform outside of the Democratic party that most 
of them attended the conference. This was made apparent 
before the conference adjourned, when a resolution calling upon 
all members of the conference to pledge themselves not to sup- 
port any political party which fails to declare for the principles 
of direct legislation and government ownership of railroads and 
telegraphs was voted down. And voted down because not in 
the interest of Mr. Bryan and the Democracy! And why not 
in the interest? Because the Democracy will not declare for 
such things, things that the very members of the conference who 
voted it down had declared they were in favor of but would dis- 
cuss as academic rather than practical questions because the 
Democracy is not ready for such things ! 

IN THE current number of the North American Review there 
is an article by Brigadier-General Thomas M, Anderson, on the 
origin of our difflculties with the Filipinos, that scarce can be 

relished by the President and his fellow expan- 
General Ander-  cionists, For, with a directness and clearness 
son on the Or- : ‘ A a 
igin of Our Phil- that is pleasing, without passion or color, General 
ippine Troubles. Anderson tells a chapter of history that, even 

told in his dispassionate manner, cannot but set 
boiling the blood of any American who has a love for fair deal- 
ing. For in this article, not that General Anderson would make 
it so appear, our conduct towards the Filipinos is shown to have 
been infamous. 

It will be remembered that General Anderson led the first 
expeditionary land force from the United States to the Philip- 
pines, and until the arrival of General Merritt, was chief in com- 
mand of our military forces. With this expeditionary force he 
arrived in Manila Bay on June 30th, 1898, only a few days after 
Aguinaldo had proclaimed his government. And on his first in- 
terview with Aguinaldo, held on the following day, the little 
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brown man, cuief of the Filipinos in against Spain, 
Filipinos who ‘‘ had driven the Spanish soldiers within the de- 
fences of Manila, and had them completely invested on the Jand 
side by light field works, which they held with about fourteen 
thousand men,’’ asked him at once ‘‘ whether the United States 
of the North ’’ had or would recognize his government—a ques- 
tion, adds General Anderson, that was embarrassing. 


arms 


’ 


‘* The facts as to the situation at that time,’’ continues the 
General, ‘‘I believe to be these : Consul Williams states in one of 
his letters to the State Department, that several thousand Tagals 
were in open insurrection before our declaration 
of war with Spain. I do not know asto the num- 
ber, yet I believe the statement has foundation 
in fact. Whether Admiral Dewey and Consuls Pratt, Wildman 
and Williams did or did not give Aguinaldo assurances that a 
Filipino government would be recognized, the Filipinos certainly 
thought so, probably inferring this from their acts rather than 
from their statements. 
progress, what could be inferred from the fact that Aguinaldo 
and thirteen other banished Tagals were brought down on a naval 


On Our Implied 
Promises. 


If an incipient rebellion was already in 


Admiral Dewey gave them arms 
They 
were permitted to gather up a lot of arms which the Spaniards 
had thrown into the bay; and, with the four thousand rifles 
taken from: Spanish prisoners and two thousand purchased in 
Hong Kong, they proceeded to organize three brigades and also 
to arm a small steamer they had captured. I was the first to tell 
Admiral Dewey that there was any disposition on the part of the 
American people to hold the Philippines, if they were captured. 
The current of opinion was setting that way when the first expedi- 
tionary force left San Francisco, but this the Admiral had had no 
reason tosurmise.’’ And if he had had no reason to surmise this, 
as General Anderson says ; if, on the contrary, he had reason to 
believe just the reverse of this, as he hada right to judge from 
reading our past history and recalling the sentiments of our peo- 
ple as he had known them, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the talk of the Admiral with the Filipinos was strung in such 
general tenor as to naturally lead them to infer that the United 
States would recognize the Filipino government? Who indeed 
can doubt that it was? 


vessel and landed at Cavate ? 
and ammunition, as I did subsequently, at his request. 


It was not until after the arrival of General Merritt that the 
Filipinos were given cause to change the opinion they had 
formed as to our purposes, And it was then they began to show 
hostility towards us, that they, who had hailed us as deliverers, 
began to regard us as enemies. 

And after the surrender of Manila, the Filipinos were dis- 
tracted by two fears. One was that we would hold the islands 
permanently for our own uses, rule in them; the other was, that 
we would abandon them to Spain. And it was 
fearing this latter, fearing that on the declaration 
of peace we would leave Manila, put the territory 
our troops held and partly captured by the aid of the Filipinos, 
back into the hands of Spanish troops, that the Filipinos de- 
manded the joint occupation of Manila by American and Filipino 
troops, that the la ter did, on the day of attack and capture, fight 
their way into two important suburbs and hesitated to withdraw 
from such positions at our request, declaring, when such request 
was pressed, that they would cheerfully order the withdrawal of 
their troops ‘‘ if we would promise to reinstate them in their present 
positions on our making peace with Spain.’’ And General Mer- 
ritt told them that ‘‘ ¢hey could rely on the honor of the American 


people.’’ 


And Breach 
of Faith. 


WE hardly know enough of the situation in Kentucky to 
offer intelligent comment. The situation appears to be more in- 
volved than ever but the fighting ardor seems to have much 
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UN 


cooled and danger of civil war, at least for the 


A Way to immediate present, to have passed. Little pro- 
Straighten Out ne : i \ 

Pri =a gress is making in the unravelling of the tangle 
Tangle. i into which affairs have fallen, but there seems to 


be a general disposition to leave that unravelling 
Bnt this gives no assurance of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the contest. For it seems probable that a conflict of 
jurisdiction will arise between the courts and thus matters be 
brought to a deadlock, with two rival state governments coming 
into conflict at all points, and each backed with judicial authority. 
The most direct, democratic and reasonable way out of the im- 
passe, fair to ail, would seem to be for the two contending parties 
to put aside the Goebel law, agree upon non-partizan election 
boards and then refer the whole matter back to the people for 
their decision, call upon the people to settle the dispute by their 


to the courts. 


votes 


4DMINISTRA TION'S KEY-NOTE. 


ee nesses EMORY SMITH, cabinet 
chord upon which the Republican oratory of the Presiden- 


THE 





officer, has struck the 
tial campaign is to be keyed. With such general press an- 
nouncement was his recent address before the Union League of 
this city, and the substance of which he later repeated before a 
bankers banquet in New York, prefixed. In advance of its 
making we were told to look to the former address for the strik- 
ing of such chord, look upon such address as the opening gun of 


And 


it is upon the Philippine question, a question as involving the 


the Republican campaign, the gun challenging to action. 


broader one of trade expansion, that this gun was fired. 

The productive power of our people has outrun their con- 
suming capacity, we must find new and foreign markets as an 
outlet for this productive power or else we must suffer industrial 
stagnation, must witness idle looms, idle factories, unemployed 
hands. And the Philippines, as opening the door to such 
markets, we must seize and hold. 

Such was the tenor of Mr. Smith's address as spoken for the 
Administration, such the tenor of the argument upon which 
Republicans are asked to fight the campaign of this year, defend 
the annexation of the Philippines and the holding of those 
islands as colonial possessions of the United States. 

But will such argument stand the test of analysis? Or 
We 


believe that it will be so found and shall endeavor to so show. 


under such analysis will it be found illogical and unsouud ? 


There was the usual amount of spread eagleism in Mr. 
Smith’s address that we have come to expect in such efforts and 
which we may iguore. Nor was his address barren of reference 
to the moral side of the Philippine question. Indeed he thought 
it necessary, in introducing his subject, to half apologize for the 
materialistic vein in which he strung his argument, to declare 
that any other nation than ours would, if placed in our position, 
have been drawn much further by materialistic arguments than 
‘“A government less honorable and scrupu- 


we have been. 


lous ’’ than ours, he said, ‘‘ would have retained the power which 
events gave it over Cuba, but in our case the pledge of independ- 
ence is respected and the will of the Cuban people will be 
decisive.”’ Which assurance the Cuban people will doubtless be 
glad to hear while Filipinos may be inclined to ask why their 
will too should not be decisive with us as to their disposition. 
And the only answer? Ah, it is because materialistic things 
weigh with us, because greed, and a blind greed, too, that can 
but overreach itself, outweighs duty. 

But with Cuba it is different. 
there we do not listen to the tempter’s voice, there we do not 


There duty outweighs greed, 


permit arguments for the forcible annexation of the island and 
based on supposedly materialistic interests to sway us as would 
other nations less scrupulous, less honorable, than we—nations 
with ideals less high, less pure, influenced by greed rather than 
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right. At least so says Mr. Smith. Our pledge of independ- 
ence to Cuba will be respected, our firm resolve is that the will 
of the Cuban people as to their future shall be decisive, shall be 
respected by us. And ‘‘ that surely meets the moral standard.” 

So speaks Mr. Smith, but of our Philippine policy he is not 
quite so sure. The words that our Cuban policy ‘‘surely meets 
the 


lurking, disturbing notion, a notion fought off but ever follow- 


moral standard’’ lead to the inference that he has some 


ing, that perhaps our Philippine policy does not. 3ut this he 


hastens to disclaim. There was no alternative for us, that is no 
honorable alternative, but to take the Philippines. t was our 
moral duty to take them—our duty to take them and save them 
from themselves, prevent them from misgoverning themselves. 
So says Mr. Smith. 

A fact it is that when we started war against them to bring 
them to acknowledge our sovereignty they were governing them- 
selves very well--that is the Tagal peoples were, peoples of 
Christian faith, of Catholic religion, and living lives according to 
the moral code of western nations. And if we had given these 
people what we have given the Sulu people, if we had recognized 
the government which they had set up as we have recognized 
the government ofsthe Sulu archipelago, if we had established a 
protectorate over them as we have over the Sulu sultanate, 
there would have been no war, peace would have been unbroken 
in the Philippines, there would have reigned peace, order, 
tranquility where there is now anarchy, prosperity where there 
is now ruin. 

But we chose to recognize the sovereignty of the Sultan of 
Sulu over the islands of his archipelago and under our protec- 
torate, while refusing to recognize the government of Aguinaldo; 
we chose to recognize and establish a protectorate over an 
refusing to recognize and estab- 


absolute sultanate, while 


lish a protectorate Over a republic; we chose to leave a 
Mohommedan people free to rule themselves, while 
the Christian To the 
medan people of the Sulus we have given that which we 
have refused the Christian people of Luzon, and that which, 
if we had given, would have averted war. Over the Mahomme- 


dan people of the Sulus we have chosen to assert but a semi- 


refusing 


same boon to a people. Mahom- 


sovereignty and through treaty with their Sultan, recognizing 
polygamy and slavery ; over the Christian peoples of Luzon, of 
a far higher grade of civilization, who had essayed and with fair 
promise of success the establishment of a republican form of 
government, we have extended our sovereignty, refusing to so 
much as treat with their government. 

And why? Is it that we have judged a people who have 
established a government autocratic in form and fact, a monarch- 
ical form of government, more worthy of the right of self-gov- 
ernment than a people who were striving to establish a republic ; 
a government under which polygamy and slavery were estab- 
lished institutions more worthy of our protection than a govern- 
ment over a people who do not practice such things but abhor 
them as we do? 

No, a thousand times no, it is because we have thought of 
the Philippines as a means for promoting our commercial inter- 
ests and nothing else. 

3ut if in living up to the material standard in the Philip- 
pines we do not quite live upto the moral standard we set 
for ourselves at the outbreak of the Spanish war, our course of 
uprightness towards Cuba will surely gain for us indulgence for 
a course in the Philippines dictated by the greed of gain and a 
For it is just this that 
Mr. Smith’s words seem to be saying over and over to us—his 
words that our course towards Cuba ‘‘ surely meets the moral 
standard,’’ words expressive of some doubt as to whether our 


lust for exploiting the markets of China. 


course in the Philippines does. And indeed it is upon the mate- 
rialistic plane that Mr. Smith puts his argument for the retention 


of the Philippines. True, he introduces such argument with a 
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few words deprecatory of any criticism resting on this ground. 
‘It is the obligation of the government first of all to be right,”’ 
it is also its obligation to promote the advantage and 
welfare of its own people ; and when the two fully coincide and 
harmonize, when the moral mandate and the material interest 
And then 
asserting that the course we are taking in the Philippines is 


sé 


he said ; 


completely blend, it is doubly strong and fortunate.’’ 


dictated by moral mandate no less than material interest he goes 
on to enlarge on the retention of the Philippines from the stand- 
point of material interest. 

From this remark of Mr. Smith about the moral mandate 
and material interest we have to infer that he does not judge 
that these two things must always blend, but rather that their 
blending is quite the exception. But here we do proclaim with 
all the emphasis of firm conviction that these two things 
always do blend. 
that the material 
disregarding the moral mandate to do right that rests upon 
nations, that wealth and power and glory can be found in 
stretching forth the strong arm to despoil other peoples, in 
using the mailed hand to reduce other peoples to subjection 
The glamor of con- 
quest and glory, the lustre of ill-gotten gold may so blind as 
so incapacitate for sound judgment that wealth 
gotten by despoiling other peoples may be looked upon as gain, 
the policy that upholds such despoiling regarded as giving 
strength and power to the nation that disregards the moral 
mandate. 


It may sometimes appear that they do not, 
interests of a nation will be promoted by 


and squeeze from them their substance. 


to realities, 


But wealth so gotten acts but as a culture for can- 
kerous growth in the body politic such as corrupts and destroys. 
The reaping of such wealth but dulls incentive to the develop- 
ment of resources of wealth at home, resources of wealth the 
development of which would benefit all classes of society, not 
merely those at the top. And so when, disregarding the moral 
mandate, a nation reaches out for wealth at the expense of other 
peoples, and for wealth that will be garnered for a few hands, 
home enterprise is of necessity stifled and production of wealth 
hindered—the net result being that the country, even in a mate- 
rial way, stands to lose more than it gains, while the canker of 
corruption, that ever comes with unearned wealth, eats its way 
into the country’s heart, paving the way for decline and disaster. 
We repeat, moral mandate and material interest always blend ; 
it ever pays a nation to do right. 

But to come to the gist of Mr. Smith’s argument for the 
retention of the Philippines. ‘‘ Our producing capacity,’’ he 
declares, ‘‘is up to and beyond the measure of our consuming 
ability, and is increasing faster. Though we are foremost in 
industrial growth, yet all the great nations have beeu advancing 
rapidly, and it is estimated that, under the application of modern 
forces and of improved machinery, the producing capacity of 
the world is such that if operated to its full extent ten hours a 
day enough would be produced in six months to supply the 
world’s demands for a year.’’ 

If this is so it is obvious that some one must restrict produc- 
tion; that if we run our mills and factories full the year round the 
the mills and factories of others must be closed; that if 
we run our mills and factories more than months 
the mills and factories of others must be run _ for 
less than six months. And thus is painted a truly cheerless 
prospect for the workers of the human race—painted a picture 
worthy of the dreariest master of the ‘‘ dismal science.’’ For 
if there istruth in this assertion that the world can produce in 
six months what it can consume in twelve, and if the generality 
of men must work twelve to earn enough to supply them- 
selves with the veriest needs, then indeed it is true that the 
worker can gain comfort and plenty for himself only by taking 
the bread from the mouth oi his fellow man, then indeed it is 
true that the success of the workers of one country in gaining 
for themselves the necessities and comforts of life depends on 
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their success in cutting the throats, industrially speaking, of 
their fellows in other lands, taking from them their work, their 
means of existence. 

If there were 
just distribution of wealth there would be no such thing, could 
be no such thing, as a nation producing beyond its ability to 
consume, for there is no such thing as satisfying the wants of 
man. 


But we deny the truth of this assertion. 


As first wants are filled others will grow. And so all we 
have to do to keep all employed as our producing capacity 
grows is to adjust our producing power to the filling of those 
wants. Of course as man supplies his first wants and his unfilled 
wauts, wants that he can only fill by further labor, become less 
pressing, he may prefer additional hours of leisure to the filling 
would hours of 
But it does not follow by any means that a general 


of those wants. And in such case labor be 
shortened. 
shortening of hours of labor would result in so much as checking 
the rate of increase in the wealth production of the nation. 
Rather might such shortening of hours have quite the opposite 
effect, result in so adding to the activity, the alertness, aye, the 
abilities of the worker, that the fewer hours of labor might 
Indeed this is one of 


the lessons ever to be read in industrial history. 


become more productive than the many. 


Sut to come back to the address of Mr. Smith, speaking as 
the oracle of the Administration, firing the first gun of the 
Republican campaign, setting the key for the Republican orators 
He has said: ‘‘ Our producing 
capacity is up to and beyond the 


and pamphleters to harp upon. 
measure of our consuming 
ability, and is increasing faster.’’ This is his major premise 


and he continues: ‘‘ What, then, are we to do? Are we to 
restrict production ? 


time, with the necessary sequences of lower wages, smaller 


Are we to run mill and factory on reduced 
profits and wide discontent? Or are we to provide for this 
enormous and expanding output by supplementing our own vast 
but unequal measure of consumption with new outlets and 
markets ?”’ 

Thus he builds the argu:nent in defense of the Philippine 
policy of our Administration and concludes: ‘‘ We have only 
one of two courses before us. Either we must halt our growth, 
limit our production, bank our fires and stop our spindles, curtail 
our labor and restrict our capital, with all that this involves, or 
we must find broader markets and expanded consumption.’’ And 
then comes the climax: it is manifest destiny, it is the hand of 
providence that has directed the Philippine policy of the Presi- 


dent, how dare we draw back. ‘‘ Just as this imperative neces- 


’ 


sity’’—the necessity of finding broader markets—‘‘ presents 
itself, there comes a remarkable, unforseen, undreamed of, it is 
not too much to say providential opportunity. We are driven 
by humanity into a war with Spain; we strike an instant and 
crushing blow by taking the Philippines ; we are planted at once 
at the very threshold of the new and promising market of the 
Orient ; we are able, through this sudden and marvelous increase 
of American influence, to command the open door in China ; and 
immediately one of the great outlets we need is brought within 
What intelligent and thoughtful American 

can hesitate at the policy before us?’’ 


our reach. 


But we are not convinced by this line of argument, we do 
hesitate. Is it responded that we are not intelligent and thought- 
ful? We think this is an indictment that would better fit the 
distinguished spokesman of the Administration. And that our 
We 
are told that our producing capacity surpasses our consuming 
ability ; that we must find new outlets and markets for our goods 
But 
if our consuming ability is exceeded by our producing capacity 
these new To find 
foreign markets for our goods we must expand our consumption 
Without ex- 
panding our consumption of foreign goods we cannot find foreign 


readers may judge as to this let us present one question. 


or limit our production, bank our fires, stop our spindles. 


how are we to secure markets ? broader 


of foreign goods. The two things go together. 
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markets for our goods. And if we can expand our consumption 
of foreign goods we can expand consumption of our own goods 
just as well and need not go looking to China, and go to the ex- 
pense of transporting our goods eight thousand miles or so 
for a market. 

But why have we got to expand our consumption of foreign 
goods, of Chinese goods, to gain broader markets for our goods 
in China? And we don’t 
suppose we are going to barter away our goods in China for 
nothing, give them away, ship them to China and get nothing 
in return. 


Because trade, after all, is barter. 


For the products we send out to China we have got 
to take products in return or take nothing. And these products 
we take in return we have got to consume somehow, even though 
at the expense of lessened consumption of our own products. And 
what are we going to take from China? MHardly more tea, a 
natural product of China, and that we do not produce 





certainly 
not many million dollars more, for we consume all told now only 
Shall we then 
take more silks, in the fabrication of which the Chinese are 
adepts, and shut up the silk manufactories of Patterson and 


about ten million dollars worth of tea a year. 


elsewhere, so carefully natured by the protective tariff ? 

Of course if we offered our goods cheap enough we might 
induce the Chinese to part with their gold and silver, that is 
buy so much of our goods that a trade balance would grow up 
against them such as would necessitate them to export the 
precious metals in settlement. But if we got their gold and 
Consume it? The gold 
might pass into our currency with the result of giving a stimulus 


silver what would we do with it? 
to prices which would lead Europeans to send more goods to 
America and cause us to pass on gold to Europe in payment. 
And so would we have more foreign goods to consume as the 
result of gaining new markets for our products in China. And 
how would we be any better off by expanding the markets for 
our goods in China at the expense of having our home markets 
for our own products curtailed? Indeed, we would not be so 
well off, for we would have transportation charges to settle that 
we have not now to pay. 

In short, this security against idle mills and factories that 
Mr. Smith declares lies in the open door to our trade in China 
is no security at all. 
such new markets depends upon our ability to undersell the 
producers of Germany and England, say nothing of the producers 
of China 


assumption of Mr. Smith that the factories of the world are 


To begin with our success in winning 


herself; depends upon our ability—granting the 
capable of producing twice what the world can consume—to 
drive our competitors out of the ficld, force them to bank the 
And when we had 


won such markets, broadened our foreign markets, it would be 


fires in their furnances, s.up their spindles. 


only to find our home markets correspondingly narrowed. So 
the hope, and the only hope that Mr. Smith holds out to us is 
false ; the only escape he sees from a necessity of restricting our 
production, running our mills and factories on reduced time, no 
escape at all. 

But the future is not black. It is true that we have come to 
a point where we must either halt our growth, limit our produc- 
tion, bank our fires, stop our spindles, or find broader markets 
and expanded consumption. But there is a better way than the 
banking of the fires and the stopping of the spindles of other peoples 
a stopping that we might force by underselling them and winning 
their markets, to gain these broader markets. That way is to 
gain broader markets without causing the banking of the fires, and 
What we have got 
to do is to expand our own consumption, the consuming ability 
of our own people. And this we can do, and to a measure only 
limited by their productive power! How? By securing to 
them the fruits of their toil, by securing a just distribution of 
the wealth produced, a distribution to each man of a share of 
the wealth produced equal to his contribution, in labor of muscle 


the stopping of the spindles of other peoples. 
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and brain, in the making of that wealth. With such just distri- 
bution of wealth the consuming ability of our people would 
always equal their producing capacity, plaints of over-production 
would be heard no more. For the consuming ability of man is 
by nature limited only to his capacity to produce—for there is 
no setting a limit to man’s wants. 

Let it be borne in mind, written down as an axiom, that 
consuming capacity grows faster than population—that it grows 
with wealth and civilization. Think of the consuming power of 
the American Indian as compared to that of the average American 
of to-day ; think of the consuming power of the people of the 
white race as compared to the yellow—of the five million inhabi- 
tants of Australusia who buy and consume of European and 
American goods more than the four hundred millions of China. 
And thinking of these things let us exert ourselves to removing the 
obstacles to the natural growth of man’s consuming ability that 
such ability may keep pace with the increasing productive capa- 
city of our people and stagnation in industry from want of con- 
suming power, a want not of natural growth but of artificial 
origin, be avoided. And these obstacles are obstacles to the just 
distribution of wealth. 


REPORT OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 





toms Philippine Commission, in report given to the public 
on the first of the month, recommends a form of govern- 
ment for the Philippines that, considering the source from whence 
that recommendation comes, is to many surprisingly, and to 
us pleasingly liberal. This Commission—Admiral Dewey, 
Professors Schurman and Worcester, Ex-Minister to China 
Denby signing the report—has in fact recommended the establish- 
ment of a form of government for the Philippines fashioned after 
the governments of the more liberally governed of the British 
Crown colonies—a form granting to the people the exercise of 
the powers of self-government under our supervision and subject 
to our veto. ‘That is to say, aform of government under which, 
and as to their internal affairs, we could not legislate in a way 
displeasing to them, under which they could not legislate for 
themselves in any way displeasing to us. 
But we scarce think our Administration will approve any 
such recommendation. Those ardent imperialists, who are ever 


insisting that we retain the Philippines on the ground that it will | 


pay, would establish a government for the Philippines thoroughly 
autocratic in form, under which not so much as the seeds of self- 
government would be given opportunity to germinate. Of 
course they insist upon the establishment of such government, in 
which our word and our word alone shall be law, in which the 
people of the Philippines shall have no voice, on the ground that 
those people are absolutely incapable of self-government, know 
not so much as what it means. And if all efforts on their part 
in the direction of self-government are to be sternly repressed, 
very likely they never will. 

And of those holding these views, holding that we should 
establish a government for the Philippines thoroughly autocratic 
in form, Senator Beveridge may be taken as a representative 
spokesman. We regret to have to say that there are many Re- 
publicans in the Senate who speak in just his vein ; aye, that Post- 
master General Smith, as spokesman for the Administration, puts 
forth the very same grounds for the retention of the Philippines 
as those advanced by the Senator from Indiana. And here isthe 
form of government that Senator Beveridge would institute in 
the Philippines, institute with a view to the benefit of the rulers 
rather than the governed, in these words did he describe it: ‘‘A 
government simple and strong; a Philippine office in our De- 
partment of State; an American governor-general in Manila, 
with power to meet daily emergencies; possibly an advisory 
council with no power except that of discussing measures with 
the governor-general, which council would be the germ of self- 
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government for future generations, a school in practical govern- 
ment ; an American lieutenant governor for each province, with 
a like council about him.’’ And ‘‘no promise whatever of the 
franchise’’ should be given the people, these advisory councils 
should be purely appointive. Thus did Senator Beveridge de- 
scribe the form of government, purely autocratic, that he would 
have the American people establish in the Philippines. And the 
form of government thus described is just the form of govern- 
ment that Spain had established for the Philippines, though 
Senator Beveridge did not remark the fact. Doubtless he 
thought such form of government best calculated to promote our 
material interests, best calculated to serve us in our efforts to 
make the islands pay, to keep the people in subjugation while 
we use them to further our interests, and so adopted it. 

But the Philippine Commission, with higher aims, takes a 
different view. ‘‘ A large measure of home rule in local affairs ’’ 
should be accorded the people of the archipelago, reads the re- 
port. ‘‘ Their towns should enjoy substantially the rights, 
privileges and immunities of towns in one of the Territories of 
the United States. The provinces should be turned into counties 
and vested with substantially the same functions as those enjoyed 
in a county of one of the Territories of the United States. 

It is, of course, intended that the Filipinos shall, subject 
to the general laws which may be enacted in this regard, manage 
their own town and county affairs by the agency of their own 
officers, whom they themselves elect.’’ 

‘‘The suffrage,’’ adds the Commission, ‘‘should be re- 
stricted by educational or property qualifications, or perhaps 
even both ’’—which first restriction, we may add, would be no 
great hardship to the Tagals, who can alimost all read and write 
though their education in many lines is certainly defective, they 
having been purposely kept ignorant of many things, which an 
autocratic government and tyranous church hierarchy had rather 
they should not know. 

And for the general government of the islands, what has 
this Commission to propose? Appropriating the essence of a 
plan formulated by Filipinos, who longed for peace and sought 
to find a basis upon which peace between the government of 
Aguinaldo and the United States could have been brought about, 
the Commission recommends the vesting of the powers of gov- 
ernment in a Governor-General appointed by the President, and 
and a Legislature composed of two Houses—a Senate of twenty- 
two members, half of whom to be appointed by the President or 
Governor-General, half to be elected by the people of the Philip- 
pines, and a Chamber of Deputies of 110 members to be chosen 
by popular vote, there being reserved to the Governor-General 
the right to veto any laws of such Legislature, if then passed 
over his veto by a two-thirds vote, to further suspend their oper- 
ation for the period of one year, and Congress retaining the 
right of absolute veto over the acts of such legislature. ‘‘ And 
for this very reason, in addition to other grounds,’’ adds the 
Commission, ‘‘ the Filipinos should be represented by a Delegate 
in Congress.’’ 

Such is the form of government that this Commission recom- 
mends for the Philippines—a form much more liberal than is 
likely to be accorded the Puerto Ricans, much more liberal, 
we fear, than the Republicans of Congress think of granting the 
Filipinos. For the Republicans of Congress, throwing to the 
winds the great ideals of the founders of the Republic, ideals 
that their party was formed to perpetuate, are led by arguments 
of sordidness, let greed for gain outweigh regard for the rights 
of man, regard for liberty, justice, duty in measuring a Philip- 
pine policy. 

To old Republicans, who have not been enamoured by the 
greed for gain and led away from the rocks of eternal justice 
upon which their party was founded, it is humiliating, indeed, 
that it should be left to a Senator of South Carolina to recall the 


_ party to the great ideals for which it fought, to pronounce 
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eulogy on those ideals and the party’s greatest leader. Yet, 
even is it so. It is Tillman, of South Carolina, who asks: 
‘‘ Did the thousands of men who offered up their lives for the 
Union and liberty, believe that in thirty-five years the party and 
the men of the party whose principles they died for, would come 
back to believe,with Stephen A. Douglas, that the ‘Declaration of 
Independence was intended only for white men?’’’ It is Till- 
man, of South Carolina, who asks: ‘‘ Are the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to be nullified in their essence 
because they have failed of their purpose in the South? Are 
they for home use only ? Was the memorable con- 
flict between slavery and freedom useless? Have we gained 
nothing? Is the commercial greed, which dominates in our 
councils and coerces the President to do his bloody and horrible 
work to make of the Constitution a new ‘league with death and 
a covenant with hell’ in the interest of oppression akin to 
slavery? In order to do all these things must we ‘camp outside 
the Constitution’ and give the old interpretation of the South- 
ern slaveholders to the Declaration of Independence, and nullify 
all precedents and decisions of our Supreme Court? Did this 
nation offer up of its best and bravest upon the altarof liberty, 
the blood of seven hundred thousand men and spend and destroy 
five billions of treasure that we might have a * government of 
the people, by the people, for the people,’ to find that in the 
brief span of one man’s life the sacrifice was vain, the civil war 
a mistake. and that the colored race has no rights we are 
bound to respect at home or abroad ?”’ 

It is Tillman, of South Carolina, a Democrat, who thus 
speaks, as a few years since we would have expected Republicans 
to speak ; it is Tillman, of South Carolina, who thus taunts 
Republicans, who find no answer ; it is Tillman, of South Caro- 
lina, who pronounces eulogy on the Martyred President, while 
Republicans violate the principles, desecrate the ideals cherished 
by that president, for the defence of which he asked his country- 
men to lay down their lives, for which he laid down his own. 
‘*T was only a boy of thirteen,’’ Tillman is moved to say, ‘‘ when 
the great struggle between freedom and slavery began. 
can forget, even though a child, the angry outbursts, the battle 
cries that led up to that bloody contest? Amid the storm of 
passion, who was the man, the embodiment of all that was best 
and noblest in Northern civilization, and even in American civili- 
zation, who stood as the great apostle of liberty? Whose 
words of fervid eloquence marshalled the Northern hosts ? 
Whose high moral purpose, whose grandeur of character and 
greatness of soul, sustained those hosts in adversity and defeat ? 
Who stood like a colossus towering above the smaller meaner 
men who surrounded him, and who must ever stand above them, 
commanding the admiration and love of all true men every- 
where? Who? Abraham Lincoln; and I from South Carolina 
tell you so and feel honored in doing it.’’ 

For it is Tillman, of South Carolina, Democrat, who draws 
inspiration from Lincoln when Republicans draw it no more ! 
Ah, Republicans, let your heads be bowed in shame. 


But who 
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The French Revolution. 
The Story of France. By THomMas E. Watson. Vol. 11. New York: 


$2.50. 

Before us is the second and final volume of Mr. Watson’s 
history of France, and being now in position to judge the work 
as a whole, we give it as our deliberate opinion that, taken all in 
all, it is one of the most remarkable historical studies ever pro- 
duced—a work of such distinct character, positive strength and 
inherent worth that it will live for years as one of those few his- 
torical works which survive the period in which they were written. 
And, if we mistake not, as time goes on and ** The Story of 
France ’’ becomes better understood and more fully appreciated, 
as it must with advancing thought, Mr. Watson will come to be 
regarded not only as one who has thrown a new and truer light 
on a great history, but also as one who has done something more 
than ordinary towards opening human minds and hearts toa 
better understanding of the rights of man, a clearer conception 
of God. 

As was apparent to the careful reader throughout the first 
volume, Mr. Watson’s eye was fixed upon the Revolution as the 
crowning event in French history. And to this end he wrote, 
aiming to bring his readers upto the great crisis thoroughly pre- 
pared and equipped to comprehend it in its greater meaning and 
significance. In his first volume Mr. Watson carried us from 
the earliest times to the end of the reign of Louis XV, showing 
us how, through the centuries, were gradually created and pent 
up those giant forces which were finally to break forth in the 
French Revolution. The present volume, more extensive by 
nearly a half than the first, is devoted almost entirely to the Rev- 
olution, covering the period from the accession of Louis XVI to 
the Consulate of Napoleon. 

Never before has the history of the French Revolution been 
written by one so deeply or so avowedly in sympathy with the 
masses as Mr. Watson. But is he thereby prejudiced against 
the aristocracy, and does he consequently paint them and their 
side too darkly ? With all emphasis we answer, no. Mr. Wat- 
son is not one to lend himself to injustice, even as a means to an 
end. His view of mankind is naturally hopeful, his faith in the 
future unbounded ; his desire is to see the condition of humanity 
improve, and his effort throughout this work, as formerly when 
he labored in public life, has been to point the way to progress 
and to further the cause of justice and right. In so doing he 
has sacrificed much, as all must who oppose themselves to an 
existing order and strive to reform it, and for the same reasons 
his great book will not get its deserts in some quarters. How- 
ever, those who take a different view of the French Revolution, 
the one commonly held by historians and the good people who, 
in their abhorence of bloodshed, overlook long drawn out suffer- 
ing of body and anguish of heart, can not do better than put it 
aside for a moment and with minds freed of prejudice and open 
to conviction, read this remarkable book. Certainly Mr. Wat- 
son gives a keener and, as we believe, a truer view of the Revo- 
lution than is to be found elsewhere. He covers the entire 
ground carefully, critically, and in much detail. As historian he 
has brought to his study and research the same love of justice, 
the same high ideals he has practiced in life, and naturally these 
have led him to champion the cause of struggling humanity in 
France during the Revolution as in America at the present day. 
In his hands the cause of the Revolution stands forth from the 
tumult of warring factions with a force and vividness that com- 
mands attention. There have been histories of the French Rev- 
olution from the side of the people, but never before one such as 
this. Others have taken this side, driven, perforce, through 
study of the facts; others again upon purely sentimental 
grounds; a few have done so impelled by both reason and 
sympathy. Andthus Mr. Watson. But while mind and heart 
enlist him on the side of the people, he brings to his task a rare 
ability and a sympathetic appreciation and comprehension of 
human nature which at once lift his work far above the ordinary. 

Undoubtedly written with a purpose, or better, a double 
purpose—to show the true meaning of the French Revolution 
and thus help mankind escape the pitfalls of the past, or rather 
to teach men to leave undone and to rise above those things 
which it took such drastic measures to correct in France—‘‘ The 
Story of France’’ can in no sense be justly or properly consid- 
ered as a piece of special pleading. If it makes the case of the 
Revolutionists strong and powerfully enlists our sympathies in 
their behalf—as it does—it does so by its eloquent directness and 
still more convincing fairness. It is facts presented in all their 
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nakedness, laid bare where they have been obscured by preju- 
dice, cleansed where they have been sullied by passion, not argu- 
ments, that are most in evidence. The same eloquence of ex- 
pression which ran through the first volume, is present in this, 
but does not rise to that sublime height time and again attained 
there, as in those pages on Joan of Arc, which cannot fail to 
make an impression deep and lasting upon whoever reads them. 
Yet even as we write, we recollect parts of the chapter summing up 
the work of the Revolution, and pause uncertain whether our 
words are not belied. One other point about Mr. Watson's 
work we must notice before proceeding further. It is this: 
He combines the facts of history with the science of history— 
that is, the lessons of history—reinforcing the one with the 
other and so doubly impressing both upon his readers. 

Mr. Watson sets out by emphasizing his belief that the Rev- 
olution was not ready to break forth when Louis XV died. 
France was tired of that king but not of a king, and she wel- 
comed Louis XVI with a frank and fervent enthusiasm that 
boded only good to royalty. And so does Mr. Watson repudiate, 
as utterly baseless, Carlyle’s ‘‘ powder-tower’’ picture. He 
finds the Revolution taking its start as a result of the innumer- 
able foolish and ill-advised acts of the king and queen, accentu 
ated by those of the noblesse. Constant and ever increasing prov- 
ocation through a period of several years was required to bring 
on theexplosion. Still, that the forces of Revolution existed in 
the social fabric, latent, perhaps, but ready to spring up and 
bear fruit, Mr. Watson recognizes, when, writing of the time 
just preceding the meeting of the States-General, he says : 

‘*The philosopher had sowed his thoughts ; the American war, like a 
tempest, had cleared the atmosphere ; ministerial blunderings had broken 
the repose of the old régime and set everything in motion; the Turgot 
reforms, the Necker reforms, the publication of the ‘ Account Rendered,’ 
the bitter satires of Beaumarchais, the constant agitation of Parliament, the 
deafening musketry of lampoon and pamphlet against queen and court and 
government, the scandal of the diamond necklace, the intrigues of Provence 
and Orleans, had at last kindled the combustibles which had lain so ready 
for the burning ever since the days of Louis the Grand, and now France was 
on fire!’’ 


What was the fuel that fed this fire? The oppression and 
injustice of centuries. Mr. Watson tells us that at the accession 
of Louis XVI ‘‘ there were abuses in France which cried aloud 
for redress, but the scream of oppressed humanity was no more 
piercing then than it had long been ; no more disquieting than it 
was in Germany, Spain or Russia.’’ We have seen this same 
statement made by other careful historians, but notwithstanding 
it seems to us incredible, all things considered. It will be well to 
follow the author’s reading of the causes of the Revolution a 
little further. Study of the character, or rather lack of char- 
acter, of Louis has brought Mr. Watson to hold him in profound 
contempt. That he was stupid, perverse, insincere and lacking 
of all decision, is certain. Mr. Watson says: 

‘*Had Louis XVI imitated his grandfather, he would probably have died 
with his crown on his head. Had he never concerned himself with abuses, 
had he allowed things to remain as they were, had he cultivated a garden 
and aharem, toyed with flowers and loose girls, spending whatever revenues 
he could get, and letting the patronage flow in its natural channels, it is 
almost certain that there would have been no Revolution during his reign.”’ 


But if the king was so largely responsible for the Revolution 
he was not alone to blame; there were other and perhaps more 
actively disturbing influences. The queen was one of them, the 
entire court and noblesse another. Both looked upon and treated 
‘*the lower classes as we regard the beasts of the field,’’ and this 
bred hard feelings which were abundantly fed on suffering and 
distress. The picture Mr. Watson paints of the ancien régime 
is one terribly damning, yet as we read what he recounts we can 
but reflect and compare with present day conditions and prac- 
tices in so-called high life. In doing so, much more ofa disqui- 
eting nature presents than it is pleasant to contemplate. With 
laugh, scorn or jest we may put aside stalking spectres, even as 
did those noble ladies and gentlemen in France a hundred and 
odd years ago. How little did the revellers at Versailles, in 
Paris, foresee the chasm which was opening to swallow them 
and all they represented—a chasm which they were making 
wider and deeper by their own heedless acts. Of smaller pictures 
within the great one, this Mr. Watson paints of French court 
life immediately preceding the Revolution is one of the most 
instructive in the whole book. In simple extravagance we of 
to-day can point to expenditures far greater actually, if perhaps 
not relatively, than those of which French society was guilty. 
Further, when we look at present social conditions we almost 
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shudder to find how nearly wecan duplicate the palace of plenty 
aud waste, and the hovel of want and misery that were to be 
found in France in 1789. 

As we read of the gatheriug storm one thing especially 
impresses us; the wonderful and almost universal stupidity and 
incompetency of the upper class from king and queen down. Of 
course one can understand how environment, training, heredity 
combined to produce such men and women, and how, contemptu- 
ously oblivious to all outside their own charmed circle, this 
noblesse was deaf tothe murmuring of the oppressed that swelled 
ever louder and louder until it broke forth in a veritable tempest, 
and who, when the storm finally broke, proved themselves as 
utterly incapable of making any effective resistance as they were 
to meet and accept the new conditions. All this Mr. Watson 
brings out with the utmost clearness. As we follow him we see 
as never before the part the royalists had in the Revolution, how 
their blunders, perversity and plotting forced it in sheer defence 
to the most extreme measures. Of the Revolution, after it had 
overthrown the feudal system and established a constitutional 
monarchy, and before it had been driven to madness by secret 
efforts to undo its work and array Europe against France, Mr. 
Watson says: 

‘*The Revolution had commencedin May. The green leaves of spring 
had scarcely turned to the brown of autumn before its work was done, and 
well done. Feudalism was overturned, and the ground was clear for the 
building of a new system. How many lives had been lost? Not more than 
three hundred, by the largest count—fewer than feudalism had devoured in 
any one year of its hideous reign.”’ 


Well may we ponder over this and then, in all seriousness, 
ask ourselves: Was there ever a great cause won with less 
carnage? True, the three hundred did not include the thousands, 
yes, tens of thousands, which the overthrown system had eaten 
up through years, but neither have these unknown and unre- 
membered been much considered by those students of the Revolu- 
tion who, horrified at the outrages at Versailles on Octobe r6, 1789, 
fail to see or sympathize with the hectomes of victims that that 
system sacrificed on its altars of greed and shame. The wonder 
is not that there should have been some revenge, but that there 
was not more. Nothing so well shows the true and noble 
impulses of the Revolution as its self restraint. ‘* Cruel beyond 
all reason were the excesses of the mob.’’ But freely acknowl- 
edging this sad fact, Mr. Watson sees the cause, which many 
historians have seemingly failed to do, and shows us that mob 
vengeance was but the natural result of long pent upsuffering and 
anguish, suddenly let loose and learning its power. Here is an 
answer from life to Markham’s question : 


‘*Q masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings, 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is, 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries ?”’ 


‘* They slew their enemies, cruelly, brutally.’’ This did 
French men and women do. ‘‘ And yet, after all this is said, 
it must in common fairness be added that the mob slew its 
victims swiftly, did not lengthen out the chain of torture through 
the months and years of a life time, and was never able to rival 
the cold-blooded atrocity which Church and State inflicted upon 
their victims during the centuries of the old régime.’’ More than 
this, one must appreciate the condition of the peasantry to under- 
stand their acts; then, as we have said, he will wonder not so 
much at their atrocities as that they did not commit more and 
greater. 

‘Let it be remembered,’’ writes Mr. Watson, ‘‘that those governing 
powers which had so long had control of the people, were morally responsi- 
ble for the condition in which the Revolution found them. ‘The masses 
were miserably poor. Who was responsible? The feudal lords, who strip- 
ped them of more than two-thirds of all they made. Who else was re- 
sponsible? The Church, which rigorously exacted tithes, and the king, 
who exempted these feudal lords almost entirely from taxation, thus throw- 
ing the burden of government most heavily upon those least able to bear it. 
The masses were densely ignorant. Who was responsible ? The Church 
and the State.’’ 

When we read of the armies of the Revolution that ‘‘ every 
private felt that he was fighting for himself as well as for his 
country,’’ and that ‘‘ hence, the whole army was inspired by a 
passion for success,’’ we know wherein lay the secret of those 
marvelous victories by which Republican France hurled back her 
foreign enemies while cowing into submission would-be enemies 
within her borders. These soldiers of the Republic were en- 
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thused with the feeling that they were fighting for their liberties, 
for their families, for human rights, and for that country which, 
through the Revolution, had become for them something more 
than a name—a home anda fatherland. These soldiers were led 
by men of like feelings. Need we seek further for the cause of 
French victories? Freemen, with all to lose by defeat, crossed 
swords with driven hirelings with nothing to gain by success. 

Within, the Reign of Terror; on the borders, threatening 
hosts! These things are plain enough because they are unusual 
and spectacular, but what are the French people doing? Mr. 
Watson has not forgotten them, does not overlook their doings 
because they are commonplace. And this is well, for in viewing 
the turmoil in Paris and elsewhere in France, one is apt to lose 
sight of the fact that every day life went on much as _ usual. 
Mr. Watson says : 


‘*The Revolution, to the tenth man, was a battle, a house on fire, a 
ship in a storm—anything you like; but to the other nine men it was a 
thing which he saw and heard, something that passed with awful sights and 
and sounds, something which made his lot better or worse, but which did 
not alter his habits, his work, his eating, drinking, or sleeping, his comings 
and goings, his sorrows or his joys.”’ ° 

For the men of the Terror, Mr. Watson has the highest re- 
gard. A sentence or two will show why : 


‘As one looks without passion or prejudice upon the legislation of these 
men, he is driven to the admission that their methods were good and their 
plans great. Men who gave arduous days and nights to 
toil, working at plans to educate children, provide support for the weak, 
curb the power of money, check the tyranny of the strong, reduce law to 
simplicity, justice, and uniformity, guard the wife against the selfishness of 
the husband, give homes and farms to the soldiers of the wars, open the 
prison doors to the victims of debt, strike the shackels from the limbs of the 
slave—were something more than drinkers of blood. If they were not 
statesmen, if they were not mailed knights in the long, hard battle of civili- 
zation, who are those that deserve the name?’’ 


It seems very small to pick flaws in a work such as this, and 
happily there is little to be said on this score. A few errors of 
fact have crept in (immaterial as affecting the book as a whole), 
such as the statement that England, seizing Egypt at the begin- 
ning of the Napoleonic wars, has kept it ever since. The close 
student of history will also miss some time-honored details 
which, however, are more interesting and picturesque than par- 
ticularly important in themselves or in their bearing and effect. 
But we do think it was quite uncalled for and also in exceedingly 
bad taste to bring Washington into contempt by saying he 
‘* would cheat the eyebrows off of his neighbor in a horse-trade 
if the opportunity tempted,’’ etc. This may all be true in fact, 
but the world has produced so few men and women who are 
really worthy idols, that it seems very like sacrilege to smirch 
their names with inconsequential trifles. 

In conclusion, we would say that this is a work which offers 
preeminently two points of attraction. It may be read simply 
as a story of the most absorbing interest : it may be studied for 
the many lessons it teaches. Taken either way it is a work of 
surpassing strength and power. It shows the origin of the 
forces of the Revolution, marks its birth, traces its growth and 
progress to the point where it halted with the success uf the 
middle class, shows how those things which at this point impeded 
its full development were swept aside that it might extend its 
blessings to the poor, to the workers—to all, not a few only— 
and how when the goal was almost reached the seeds of reaction 
were sown, presently to sprout and to crowd back the young 
Republic, stifle it, kill it. It is at this point that Mr. Watson 
fittingly brings his work to an end, closing it with the halting of 
the great movement it was written to unfold and present in its 
huge proportions, its immense significance. 


Ky 
x 


Dusty Corners of Paris. 
The Stones of Paris in History and Letters. 


and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. Two vols. 
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By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 


What Rome was to the ancient world, Paris is to the modern 
world of luxury, ease, enjoyment and pleasure. It is the recog- 
nized Mecca of the pilgrim in search of everything, yet nothing 
in particular. To the idle and restless foreigner it appeals with 
remarkable force, for there he may happen on scenes and coinci- 
dences to be found no where else on the face of theearth. Here, 
too, in ‘‘ Gay Parie,’’ sad to relate, we meet the debauched and 
debased men of other countries, who, however respectable and 
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California—Thirty-one Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
special personally-conducted tour through California, to leave 
New York and Philadelphia on February 27, by special Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping car and connecting at El] Paso with the 
‘ Mexico and California Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
nan Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Drawing-room Sleeping Compart- 
ment and Observation cars, for tour through California, returning 
by March 29. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses, $375 
from all points on Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn ; 
789 Broad street, Newark; N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Pas- 
senger Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, D. C.; 
Thomas E. Watt, Passenger Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa., or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia.—Adv?. 


Total Fund Invested for Protection of 
Policyholders Exceeds $34,000,000. 





It is a fact not generally known that during the war with 
Spain some American insurance companies paid for dead Span- 
iards killed by Americans with money collected from Americans. 

In its fifty-second annual report published in our last issue, 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company indicates a strong 
attitude against the assumption of foreign business, recognizing 
the peculiar hazards undertaken in such ‘‘risks.’’ On the 
other hand, all its policyholders, numbering more than 80,000, 
are distributed over the healthy sections of the United States. 
The Penn Mutual’s progress during the year 1899 justifies its 
position. Right at home it wrote nearly $44,000,000 new insur- 
ance on some 16,500 lives, and renewed policies, aggregating 
$141,000,000, on 65,000 lives. These big figures can convey 
but a faint idea of the strength and solidity of the Penn Mutual 
to those not familiar with life insurance affairs. 

Growth must be healthful, consistent, just and equitable. 
None of the equities of membership must be disregarded, espe- 
cially where the company is mutual. Parallel with the expan- 
sion of the Penn Mutual’s business there has been an addition 
to the premium and interest incomes, a gain in assets and 
substantial gain in surplus, which guarantees to the members a 
further increase in dividends, materially reducing the cost of 
their policies. 

The total surplus now carried is $4,996,620.22. It seems 
like a large sum. But it. illustrates the management’s deter- 
mination fully to safeguard the members. Indeed, this is one of 
President West’s most particular points of management. The 
current year’s dividend will be deducted from this amount. 

While the Penn Mutual transacted the largest business in 
its history last year, the ratio of expenses was simaller than in 
1898, and less than that of many larger institutions. showing a 
remarkable efficiency and foresight on the part of its manage- 
ment. From the interest earnings the company realized $1,948,- 
921.85, an increase of $232,959 97. This, too, in spite of the 
fact that it is not now possible to earn such interest rates as 
formerly. Some companies have increased their premium rates 
on this account, but the Penn Mutual finds, in its surplus, 
returns upon investments and 3/2 per cent assumption—a high 
standard of reserve—ample provision for the future. 

The class of insurance carried is high. The gains from 
mortality have been Jarge for many years, rarely exceeding 80 
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per cent. of that for which the premiums charged are adequate. 
Last year, with an expected mortality of $2,710,363, the death 


losses incurred and paid were $2,007,989, representing 


able balance of $710. 363. 
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During 1899 total payments to policy 
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the payment of 


sive, is an institution in which one may place his life insurance 
with absolute confidence and certainty as to the outcome. 


Cafe as Well as Dining Cars a Delightful innovation on Royal 
Blue Trains. 


The dining car service operated by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, on Royal Blue trains, between Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, has been entirely revolutionized by 
the introduction of the café in the dining car. 


The cars are extra long, with café at one end, 
at the other and kitchen in the center. 


dining room 


The café is beautifully 


finished in plain quartered oak, with tables to match and movable 


wicker chairs. 


The flooring is of hard rubber tiling in colors 


and the windows are wide, affording an unobstructed view. In 
the café a specially prepared menu is served a la carte, whilst 


the service in the dining room is table d’hote. 


The cars now in 


commission are appropriately named the ‘‘Waldorf,’’ ‘‘ Astoria,”’ 


‘*Manhattan’’ and ‘‘ Savoy.”’ 


The café is particularly inviting 


to business men who make their daily trips between the metrop- 


olis and the capitol.—Advt. 
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And Blanchard’s Catarrh Jelly is an 
excellent treatment. 


Endorsed by Physicians and recommended 
by Editors of Leading Periodicals. 
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Testimonials: 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 2, 1898. 
“TI ordered from vou a few weeks ago an 
Inhaler outfit. It helped me wonderfully. 
I went home two weeks ago and found my 
son suffering from Catarrh, so I gave him 
my Inhaler. I want you to send me an- 
other one. Find enclosed postage for same. 
I belleve it will cure me.” 
W. D. DAVIDSON, 906 Market Street. 





Ogden, Utah. Oct. 18, 1898. 
“T have received your Inhaler and find 
that It gives positively good service.’’ 
WILLIAM GLASMAN, 
Elitor The Standard. 





New Whatcom, Wash., Jan. 22. 1899. 
“Having used your Inhaler and Catarrh 
Cure. I think it is helping me more than 
anything I ever took before. I have per- 
suaded two of my friends to let me send 
for them, too. This place out here {fs the 
worst I ever saw for Catarrh. The climate 
is so damp and there are only a few peo- 
ple who do not have some form of Catarrh. 

‘Lhanking you once more, T remain.’ 
MISS A. WALLACE. 


Pri-e of Complete Outfit, Postpaid $1.00, 


Every box contains a guarantee to be as 
represented, to cure Catarrh, or money re- 
funded to purchaser. 
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order with you 
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It is highly important that all straight 
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very minimum cost. 

The regular subscription price of The 
American is $2.00 per annum. We now offer 
to send it, together with any one of the fol- 
lowing named papers, for the amount 
stated opposite the name of each paper re- 
spectively, to wit:—with 








THE =~: sn pamananmielall E (Ignatius 
MINE. 2 6 iciakeam .camdubaned tes 50 
THE SOU THERN MERCURY (Mil- 
8 rrr ee 1.50 
THE MISSOURI WORLD (Paul J 
SEE niet adhe AGhee ce eens keane 1.15 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga. (J. A. 
NEN cnc au. wehneans aneuan 15s 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE (W. J. Henning) 1.40 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS—Mo. 


a SP rrr 1.30 
THE PEOPLE'S 
(Frank Burkitt) 


Another Offer. 

We will send THE AMERICAN and 
THE REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Don- 
nelly’s paper), together with any one of the 
following named papers, for the amount 
stated opposite the — of each paper re- 
spectively. to wit:— 
= ae MERCU RY (Milton 


i cadbad wees dbdbumeeenee ane 2¢ 
THE MISSOURI WORLD (Paul J 2 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga. Go AL | 
EE nn ccece -naneeegeen 25 
GEORGIA TRIBU NE (Ww. J. Henning) 2.10 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS—Mo. 
Cale Gh. GS. caccaancacheseu’ 00 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER 
CREE BUENO Siccacccncesexdcquce 2.25 
Other Combinations. 
THE AMERICAN ) 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY > $1.85 
THE MISSOURI WORLD ) 
THE AMERICAN ) 
THE DALTON HERALD > $2.06 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS } 
THE AMERICAN, for six months 
club of five, $2.75 
club of ten 5.00 
THE AMERICAN, for one year 
club of five, $5.00 
club ef tea 8.00 
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IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Speaking of Ruskin in his book on ‘“Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill 
and Other Literary Estimates,’’ just published by the Macmillan 
Company, Frederic Harrison touches the core of Ruskin's teach- 
ing about art when he says that it has always been a sort of pre- 
face to his teaching of honesty, purity, discipline and religion. 
Mr. Harrison devotes three long chapters to Ruskin as a master 
of prose and as a prophet. . 

A piece of fiction entitled ‘‘ The Killing of the Mammoth,”’ 
published in J/cCluve’s some months ago, was taken by many 
readers as a record of fact— as much to the surprise as to the re- 
gret of theeditors. In the current number, Frederic A. Lucas, 
of the National Museum, gives us ‘‘ The Truth about the Mam- 
moth ;’’ and the truth, as Mr. Lucas, out of his ample scientific 
knowledge, presents it, is so extremely interesting that even 
those who were most misled by the inventions of the story writer 
will feel that ample amends are here made. 

KK 

The sales of the novels which were so popular last year still 
continue at a great rate. ‘‘ Richard Carvel’’ is now in its 
twenty-fifth edition or its three hundred and thirtieth thousand. 
‘‘ When Knighthood Was in Flower’’ has reached its two hun- 
dredth thousand. There was added to the last edition of the 
book a fine portrait of the author, printed on India paper. ‘‘Via 
Crucis,’’ F. Marion Crawford's latest romance, has just passed 
to its seventieth thousand. ‘‘The Hon. Peter Sterling,’’ by 
Paul Leicester Ford, which was published in 1894, has just gone 
into its thirty-eighth edition. Four weeks ago its thirty-seventh 
editon was announced. The book is said to be selling better 
than cver. ‘‘ Janice Meredith’’ still holds its own. 

Hamilton W. Mabie’s ‘‘ William Shakespeare,’’ which is 
appearing in serial form in the magazine numbers of Zhe Outlook, 
is sure to receive a wide reading, because it treats of the vital 
phases of Shakespeare’s life and environment simply and with a 
sure literary touch. The second part is printed in the February 
magazine number. It deals with Shakespeare’s boyhood, educa- 
tion and surroundings at Stratford, and is illustrated with many 
pictures, some quaint in their antiquity, some beautiful in their 
presentation of the Stratford of to-day. 


Florida.—The Direct Route to Florida and All Southern Resorts, 
Including 

Aiken, Augusta, Summerville, Asheville and the ‘‘ Land of the 

Sky,’’ is via the Southern Railway. 

The New York and Florida Limited leaves Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, daily except Sunday, at 3.14 P. M. This 
magnificient train is composed exclusively of Dining, Library, 
Compartment, Observation and Drawing-room Sleeping cars 
between New York and St. Augustine, also carries Pullman 
Drawing-room Sleeping cars to Aiken, S. C., Augusta, Ga., and 
Tampa, Fla. Three other through trains leave Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, daily for Florida and points South via 
Southern Railway. Dining car service on all through trains on 
the Southern Railway. Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, 828 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish all information.—Adzv¢. 7 


Florida.—Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The second Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to 
Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New 
York and Philadelphia February 20 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pull- 
man accomodations (one berth), and meals en route in both 
directions while traveling on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, anc Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information apply to 
ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J ; B. 
Courlaender, Jr , Passenger Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, 
Md.; Colin Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern District, 
Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent Western 
District, Pittsburg, Pa. ; or to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—4dv¢. 


AMERICAN. 


TWO REMARKABLE CURES 


Of Two Prominent and Well Known 
People. 


A Catarrh Cure That Cures, 


Miss Dade Stegeman, superintendent 
of the Chicago North Side Woman’s 
Club, of Chicago, in a recent letter to Dr. 
Hartman speaks of Pe-ru-na as follows: 

CHICAGO, Jan. 23, 1899. 
Pe-ru-na Drug M’f’g Co., Columbus, O.: 

Gentlemen—Pe-ru:na has often been 
used by the mem- 
bers of our club in 
cases of stomach 
trouble and general 
debility—also re- 
cently in cases of la 
grippe, and always 
fy with the most bene- 

\ ficiary results. I 

Sa think a great deal of 
y) Pe-ru-na—often rec- 
Si} : 
pick rR ct ommend it to my 

Dade Stegeman. friends, and am glad 
to say all who have tried it speak a good 
word for it. Dade Stegeman, 

Pe-ru-na has become to be so universal- 
ly recognized as a specific cure for ca- 
tarrh, acute or chronic, coughs, colds 
bronchitis, that it is amazing that any 
one should continue to suffer on: with 
such a terrible malady, neglecting to 
take a course of treatment with it. Of 
course it may be that some people have 
not yet come to know of this great 
catarrh remedy, but it is strange that it 
should be so after such multitudes have 
been cured by it and so many papers 
have heralded it from one end of the 
country to the other. But the news 
travels faster and faster every month, 
and noone can fail to see that the time 
is not far distant when Pe-ru-na will be 
known in every household in the land. 
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General 8.8. Yoder, 


General S. S. Yoder, ex-Member of 
Congress from Ohio, in a recent letter to 
Dr. Hartman, speaks of Pe-ru-na as fol- 
lows: 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Pe-ru-na Drug M’f’g Co., Columbus, O.: 
Gentlemen—I desire to say that I have 
found Pe-ru-na to be a wonderful rem- 
edy. I only used it for a short time and 
am thoroughly satisfied as to its merits. 
I cannot find words to express my grati- 
fication for the results obtained. Asa 
eatarrh cureI shall gladly recommend 
it to all sufferers. Yours truly, 
S.S. Yoder. 
Pe-ru-na not only cures catarrh, but 
prevents it. Every household should be 
supplied with this great remedy for 
coughs, colds and so forth. A free book 
on catarrhal diseases sent by Dr. Hart- 
man, Columbus, Ohio. 
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IT gives a clear white light. — 
IT burns kerosene (Coal Oil) 





Driving Lamp 


IT is the —_ perfect one. 

IT throws ali the light straight ahead 
from 200 to 300 feet. 

IT looks like a locomotive headlight. 
























ESTABLISHED 1840, 


SPECIAL OFFER. ctT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 
and send it to us and we will send 
book describing our lamp, and will agree tosend you one single lamp or 
a pair at our wholesale price (very much less than the retail price). 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 

















five one-cent — to 
Minneapolis, Minn, ; 
} von will ‘get a little book, with ar 
DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING CLUBS, 
club. 
| political 

Your 
this, 


arty in your precinct, 


these goods before election. 
sist it. It is suitable for any state. 


ill the People Eat or Starve, 
Beg or Demand ? 


True reformers must, can, should contribute this much. 
Dr. H. B. Fay, 41 Washington Ave. S., 


ments for our Position, 
Platforms, National and State Pians of Organization, with FULL 
: 3 You will also get blank pa 
You will thus start a circulating Mfbrary, reflecting the views of every voter of every 
Every voter will receive it. : 

icke! will save true men otherwise lost. There has never been anything like 
No political method so novel; none so successful. 
| has ever offered our people ful! liberty, equal rights and united 
It makes no promise it does not fulfil. 
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Mafi 


s for use of your 


It well befits the only party that 
ower; it delivers 
Nothing “an re- 


Will you, in 1900, be one of the proud victors who can say, “It was my nickel that first 
sounded the death-warrant, in my precinct, of both old party machines, or rather of the 


same machine bearing two different names.” 





